Elizabeth^ Bodley and Laud

In such a place, with such a history, it would be
strange indeed if we did not feel something of the
charm that breathes from the very stones of Bodley.

From the hot and noisy street you pass into the
peaceful Schools' quadrangle, lying beneath the shade
of that curious tower, which, as it were an academic
conceit in stone, blends the five orders of classic
architecture with Gothic turret and pinnacle.
Architecturally the " Schools" are plain and poor,
but you remember that Bodley conceived the idea of
rebuilding them, and that it was the day after his body
had been put to rest in Merton Chapel (zgth March
1613) that the first stone was laid. The Bodleian
forms the west side of this quadrangle. The east
wing of the great library, built (1610-1613) by
Bodley when already there was "more need of a
library for the books than of books for the library," is
panelled like the Divinity School, and stretches over
the entrance to it, the Proscholium or " Pig Market,"
where candidates for degrees were obliged to wait.
The west wing extends over Laud's late Gothic
Convocation House (1634-1640); the books have
usurped the third story of the Schools and the
Clarendon building; they are filling the mighty
camera beyond and overflowing into the Ashmolean,
But the entrance to the heart of this grand collection is
a modest portal. It opens on a long winding stair, so
long and so wearisome that you seem to have trodden
the very path by which true knowledge is gained ere
you pass through a simple green baize door and see
the panorama of all learning, lit by the glass of the
east window, outspread before your eyes.

So to approach it, and passing by the outer library

Hotel (Beaumont Street); the natural science collections,
including the great anthropological collection of General
Pitt Rivers, to the Science Museum in the Parks (1860).
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